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The essay is so condensed that it is both difficult and unnecessary to 
instance many of the numerous suggestive contributions. Among the 
few which might be singled out are : the excellent distinction drawn be- 
tween the great and the small councils (p. 25) ; the pages on the true sig- 
nificance of Magna Charta (pp. 45 ff ) ; the sane discussion of royal and 
parliamentary precedents under the Stuarts (pp. 113-114); and, most 
particularly, the insistence on the fact (pp. 2 ff and 144) that the wide- 
spread adoption of the English model in Continental countries is due, 
in no small degree, to the compromise by which the monarch has been 
retained in an essentially democratic system. 

Inevitably, there are points to which some, including the reviewer, 
might take exception, or which, at least, he would have stated dif- 
ferently. For example, the responsibility of ministers as a distinguish- 
ing feature of the English and German systems might have been more 
heavily stressed (p. 3) ; possibly it would be better to speak of a "people" 
rather than a "race" as a mixture of races (p 5) ; and, apparently, Profes- 
sor Adams is willing to go further than many scholars with Riess and 
Pasquet in minimizing taxation as a factor in the growth of Parliament 
(pp. 62 ff). Actual slips are few; however, Edward I had preceded 
Edward III inlaying excessive taxes on wool (p. 71); surely, the house 
of lords did not reject the Reform Bill of 1832 three times (p. 183) ; and 
the statement as to the Parliament Bill of 1911 (p. 185) is not strictly 
correct. 

While this little book will prove most helpful and stimulating to 
teachers and others already familiar with the subject, it is to be feared 
that it may be too abstract and elusive in many places for those lacking 
a good background in English history. Hence, it is to be hoped that 
Professor Adams may soon produce a larger work on the same subject 
illustrating his general principles with more amp'e details. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

University of Michigan. 

Norman Institutions. By Charles Homer Haskins. (Cam- 
bridge : Harvard University Press. 1918. Pp. x, 377.) 

During the past fifteen years there has been published at intervals in 
the English Historical Review and in the American Historical Review a 
series of brilliant studies in the institutional development of Normandy 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The author, Professor Charles 
H. Haskins, has long been interested in Norman history and has prob- 
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ably explored the documentary sources of the great duchy more widely 
and thoroughly than any other living scholar. These studies, in revised 
and expanded form and with a considerable body of new materials added, 
have now been collected into a volume under the title of Norman In- 
stitutions. The work begins with a survey of the administrative sys- 
tem of William the Conqueror and traces the institutional changes and 
progress to the death of Henry II. A separate chapter is given to the 
history of the early Norman jury. A noteworthy and important part 
of }he volume is a series of eleven appendices devoted chiefly to a critical 
discussion of the sources for the period under review. Seven interesting 
plates showing facsimiles of Norman documents, most of them ante- 
dating 1066, complete the volume. 

Though Professor Haskins' work is primarily a contribution to the 
history of Normandy, it has an added importance in the light that his 
researches throw on certain difficult problems of English constitutional 
history. The author finds that the English kingdom and the Norman 
duchy developed in administrative matters along parallel lines; that in 
some respects the English influence was important; but that more often 
institutional changes appeared in Normandy before they took root in 
Er gland. Professor Haskins cites his evidence quite freely in the text 
as well as in the footnotes. His conclusions are stated with character- 
istic caution. The task of measuring the influence of the Normans on 
English institutions he leaves to the student of English constitutional 
history, of whom he asks merely "that he proceed with due regard to the 
interaction of Normandy and England during the union which continued 
with scarcely an interruption for nearly a century and a half." 

L. M. Larson. 

University of Illinois. 

Tue Stale Tax Commission. By Harley L. Ltjtz. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1918. Pp. ix, 673.) 

This book deals in a thorough and comprehensive manner with one 
of the most significant of recent movements in state tax administration. 
As a background for the development of the main subject matter, the 
author points out the familiar defects and shortcomings of the general 
property tax and then devotes considerable space to showing the in- 
effectiveness of the old-style state board of equalization in remedying 
these defects. Therefollows a general chapter on the "Organization and 
Equipment of the State Tax Department," and in succeeding chapters a 



